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Speech Communica on Education: A Broadened peratictive 
In his 1971 Presidential Message to ee ioeacks Coumiateation Association, 
William S.. Howell urged the discipline to he “who needs us?" and “what are we 
doing to help?" In 1973 SCA President Samuel Becker ‘argued sintiarly that the 
discipline needs to determine "who we are, what this field, and hence, this 
iswoctactad are “about, what our central core is or. should bet, And in 1976, 
SCA Pvanident Lloyd F. Bitzer called for a general examination of SCA's structure 
and objectives and suspounedt that this year's convention/theme, "Check-up," 
offered an opportunity te assess the progress and goals of the Association. > 
PESHaES: nowhere has wich an isis Tae been taken nore seriously than in Speech 


/ 


Contustertton Eouceceoa,. American education mas ane erkone dramatic change in the 


last decade, and recent developments in ns Communication Education indicate 


that the area is pursuing new directions in /a vigorous effort to become more 


responsive to the demands and opportunities, of a rapidly changing educational 


: 


scene.” If, however, Speech Communicat on Education is to continue to make a 


substantive contribution to the discipline and to American education, we gees seg 


the area must be viewed from a/clear y. defined and broadened perspective. 
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iF atin Perspective of sie Communication. Education 


ie ¢ 
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iistotically, Speech Communication Education was concerned with teacher 


training and cicetouiay development. As teacher cadaiie programs grew, Speech 
Communication instruct on grey. The percentage of high «schools offering courses 
in speech, for example, increased from under ten per cent in the thirties to 
eighty to ninety per cent by 1970. = Speech Communication educators pointed to 
this growth as evidence of a significant contribution made to Ameritan education 
by the area. Catena no one can dispute this claim. 


» ~ 
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-© During this period of growth, however, Speech Communication Education was 


typically defined as “teaching and learning to teach agerchs! That definition 

a 
Hehcourages the area's scholars to maintain limited teaching and research perspec- 
tives and communicated an ambiguovs message to colleagues and observers outside 


“~ . 
the area by equating Speech Communication Education with instruction in speech, 


limiting the area's “focus to REACHES education, and suggesting that the area pro- 


Mos, 


vide essentially a service Fonction to the reset of the discipline. This enorphous 
view ab Spaced Communication Education enacted (and to some extent continues to 


exist) in part because of the ubiquitous nature of the area. All teachers of 


speech communication, in effect, are speech’ educators, but of course, not all 


a 


speech communication teachers ere specialists in Speech Commuentcation Education. 


All speech communication teachers, in otker words, are not obliged to conduct 
reseerch requisite to effective theory building in instructional communication, 
Reet build eels comminacaston curricula based of wet theories, nor to assume 
the primary responsitility for teacher education in spcech communication, But it 


| 
is the responsibility of specialists in Speech Communication Educat‘en to engage 


in all these endeavors. In short, the traditional perspective of the area no 
longer adequately represents the significent contributions’ Speech Communicat ‘ton 


Education is making in speech cormunicatioa and to education. 
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Changing Perspective of Speech Communication Education 
In recent years, American education has been “severcly criticized. The 
—“target of many contemporary critics has -been the state of emuadioneton between 
‘teachers and students, teachers wel administrators, teachers ana parents, and 
mong instructors themselves. Concern for quality aoeniie bee loat Ae instructional 
* envircnments and the conviction that, communication ig central to the teachifig- 


a a 
learning .process has not been provincial testimony as to its importance is. 
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voluminous. Works by Silberman, Goodman, Kozol, dats, Ashton-Warner, Postman 
and Weingartner and-others vigorously éelivetin the quality of the uaeaniaeete ; 
process existing in instructional énvivodnente,” P 
Many educators have responded to this criticism by attempting to develop 


Y 


more interactive learning a a As a result the contemporary instructional 

scene has undergone a dramatic transformation. In most clascrosns today, elements 

of the teaching-learning process are qudte different from those of the past. o 

Innovative communication based t¥aching-learning strategies have greatly diteved 

instructional environments. The role of the Jnstraekee is rapidly changing from ie 

dispenser of information to manager of the venchinedieatadta process» This new 

pe requires of the instructor communication competencies far beyond the tradi- W 
, btcnal ‘concerns of voice, articulation and information organization. While the 

success df these attempts to enrich the educational experiences of students remains . 

to be determined, it a5 evident that classrooms have becone more "open," that inter-. 

action between nena and instructors and among wtudente is an important element 

of this transition, and that communication between instructors and learners has 

been permanently altered. | me 


There is evidence that Speech Communication Education has responded to 


these challenges. Th¢ Memphis (4nference of Teacher Educators in Speech Communica- 


tion demonstrated a A a C nication Education is emerging as a strong 


sbohoraehy element within the Speech mication discipline. As William Work 


aaa of the Memphis Conference, it “symbolized a ‘coming of age’ for speech commun- 


ication education. It reflected the increased aophiartensaes that has ehesecbertane 


‘ 


"our research. dnd pedagogy during the past decade. . It mirrored. the strengthened | 


recognition that this branch of our discipline has earned. in the pied family e a: 


the conndication arts and -° -actencanc” The creation of the Instructional Developmert 


Division within the Speech Communication Association; the appointment of an 
~ 


or | 
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Associate Executive Secretary for Education in SCA; the ‘newly formed States 


Advisory Council sponsored by ‘SCA; and state, regional, and national conventions 


and special conferences are additional indications of the emerging stature of the 


area of Speech Comminication Education. 


« 
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“These developments fave enabled: us ‘to look beyond the eeradittongt concerns 


4 


of the area and to be more responsive to the problems and challenges of contempor- 


e e 


ary education. Our contention is that if Speech Communication Education is to 


eet; " eontinue its development, the area must be viewed from a broadened perspective and 


. 


to that end we offer an expanded definition of the area, a refocusing and clarifi- 


- 


veation of the goals, and proposals for continued growth. | 
© ‘ ; , 
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,Broadened Perspective of. Speech Communication Education , 


Definition of Speech Cormunication Education ‘ 


con Communication Education can be defined as the study of che process of 


a h coummication in Anstructional settings, and the development of of apesch 


communication ¢ competencies in in prospective and and practicing teachers. Our concept _ 
\ Sisttanetonel ‘settings eicotes classrooms kindergerten through graduate. school, 
non-classroom educational contexts at these ‘eed. and dnatructtonal environments 


é 


die business, sorecmment and indditry. This broader definition more accurately 
reflects the current concerns of Speech Commimiicatitivn Education and allows the 
area tobe more pesponpies to the demands of ‘SOCERNE OEE education than does the 
“teaching and seatnieg to ‘teach speech" patucaeeives 


= This definition of opaash Communication Education is based on two assump- 
* 


| tions. First, quality of learning is directly affected by quality of speech 


: communication between instructors and students. Quality communication in the 
{ : : 


4 


| classroom is approached when students and instructors begin to form a cohesive 


group of interacting individuals in which participation is spontaneous and leader- 


6 


' ments is the instructor's sensitivity.to the warbatls and noftverbally “expressed. 


needs of the students and the students’ freedom and” willingness to communicate at. 


both cognitive andgaffective levels to satisfy intellectual a 


freedom of expression, verbal (nginx and the clear presentatd n. of infdrmation 


4% 


* e 
» 


which contributes to academic achievement and personal gatietaccton, . 


* ‘ 


‘ Second, ‘Sintraeetonad communication can be distinguishe from other communi-— 


_climate, and the pr ce of a constant overload of informatton,* Although 


. 


' 


‘ communication which takes place in educational environments, we believe that 


instructional communication has several distinguishing characteristics. Only when ; 


“social needs. . . 


ship can be eae Essential. ‘i waliig. communication in Anetryctional environ- 


hy 


The classroom in which quality coneniene son is Be norm, is characterized BY trust, 


cf 2 ‘ . , ; 4 J 
cation in at least four ways: .by the contexts, the communicators, the evaluative : 


« * 


’ similarities exist between business, government, and family communication and 
ae } , 


“aet 


prospective teachers analyze instructional communication in terms-ofeits distinctive- 


ness can they most effectively develop commuriioat ion behaviors 


| unique communication requirements they face. 


This view of Speech Communication Education, argues not only that we continue 
pee on, 


‘which fulfill the 


' | 
the tasks of discovering, developing, and disseminating information related to the 


a | 


averevcnene of instruction in speech communication classrooms 


but that the area 


Wactnon fundamentally committed to the aaprovesent of communication as 4a wets 


of teaching and learning in all instructional settings. 


‘ * 


Goals of Speech Communication Education 


e #8 


Based on: this view of Speech Comm@pication Education, the goals- of the area 


should be to: 


1. generate productive theories through research on 

ay ee 
the variables of the speech communication proc 
relate most directly to teaching and learning, 


4 


Le which | 
and * 


4 


the characteristics of instructional settings most 
conducive to the effective uses of the speech communi- 
€ ation process, and d 


“ ericourage the the development. of: oF effective speech h communication 


competencies and and the improved use of speech commu teatlen in ¥ 


instructional set settings sort ae 


substantive pre-service education which includes innova- 
tive curricula and extended classroom experiences, and 


: in-service education ‘whieh provides teachers in the field 
~ opportunities to develop new competencies and alternative 
strategies in response to education Change. 


» 


Implementation of Goals | | - 


¢ 


These goals suggest that Speech Communication Education must focus, its 


effort on theory building research, pre-service’ education programs, and appropriate 


4 


in-service programs for bee 2 These components are interrelated; the component 
of primary importance in any particular speech communication department will, of 
course, depend upon the specific goals of the department, available resources, and 


* expertise of the faculty. 


Theory Building and Research. Research in Speech Communication Education 
5, ; : d 
must investigate a broad range of variables related to communication in teaching 


and learning and the development of speech communication competencies in teachérs 


10 


and students. Both Yescriptive and empirical research should be undertaken to 


specify the communication competencies required of teachers and students as they 


employ the more récently developed instructional strategies including individual- , 


f 
j 


ized and self-paced instruction, team ‘teaching, audio-video-tutorial based - / 


instruction, instructional media, games and simulations, and small instructional | 


* ! 
groups as well as the more traditional strategies associated with information 


dispensing and group discussion. Studies must also clarify which classroom environ- 


ments provide for the most effective use of specific communication strategies and 


patterns. Analysis of the physical characteristics of instructional settings 


s 


4 | ‘ 8 


* 


| 


. 
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/ including the arrangement of students, size of the class, and proxemics needs 


to be made before the appropriate speech cgmmunication strategy can be adapted 

for a selected: instructional setting. These findings must then be translated 

into epecific speech communication competencies needed by all instructors and 
‘instructional sunetianaie must be designed to facilitate the development of ious 
competencies. : 

r . 
The acquisition of language and the development and utilization of complex — 

speech structures by chiidean and youth is of major interest to Speech Communica- 


r = 
tion Education. Research in this area in ae with our colleagues in speech 


. 


and hearing, aguterdeds and education should Pocus on the sequential /acquisition 
and development of capacities for oral communication from infancy through adoles- 
cence. Investigations should also identify those variables (intellectual ability, 
biological eapacity,. Moediwete environment, socio-economic wackerouad) which 
significantly influence the developaent of speech communication in the young. 
Speech Communication Educators must also examine specific Siecle ad 
instruction in speech communication classrooms. The increasing concern for 
accountability and the “back to basics" movement have significant Amplications 
for the teacher of speech Léimint eaten: Systematic approaches to instruction 
including the development and reasonable application of instructional objectives, 
and the construction of valid and reliable instruments to measure student communica- 
tion competencies must continue to be tested and evaluated. Research want aivd 


undertake to identify and validate the hierarchial learning structure of speech 


communication behaviors and attitudes. Current taxonomies must be modified or. 


"new ones developed to guide and assess student growth in ‘speech communication, 


Essential to generating productive theories is the need to establish 


priorities and coordinate our research efforts. Speech Communication Education 
oy Saal 


must not only be committed to solving immediate instructional communication problems 
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Sal 


but must prepare to contribute to future educational innovations. As Newcombe ™ * 


and Allen state, “teacher educators must look to more than the present. They 
must introduce their students to the dimensions of change in the fields of speech 


communication and instructional theory which hold the greatest promise for the 


wil 


schools of tomorrow. Research and theory building priorities must be assessed 


against projections of not only what is possible and probable but what are the 
L f -s : 
preferable comfunication competencies required of the youth of tonorrow. 
‘ 
Finally, there is an overwhelming need for considerable "in house" research. 


The status of speech communication instruction at all levels of education, kinder- 


garten through graduate school, must be thoroughly surveyed and described. 
Specifically, we need to determine the extent and availability of spevut sini 
tion cdiirses, and the certification requirements of those teaching seek communics- 
tion courses. - 


‘ 
Pre-Service Education. Prospective and practicing instructors in other 


r? 


disciplines and at all levels in education, goyernment, business and industry need 
courses in classroom communication theory and skills. Instruction and experience 
are needed in developing questioning strategies; facilitating interpersonal communi 
cation between students and instructors; establishing interactive classro ates: 
listening responsively; presenting information, opinions ideas and airtd ions; 
leading instructional discnedibne ednacite small learning groups; utilizing inter- 
action analysis tools; and assessing socio-economic, cultural, and sub-cultural 
classroom communication. In short, the instructor's communication competencies ' 
should reflect as closely as possible the latest information we have about effective 
instrictional communication. 

The undetpraduaté curriculum for prospective elementary teachers could focus 
on communication acquisition and development, ‘language acquisition and developaent:,, 


> 


imaginative and discursive use of language, message patterns and their impact, 


10 
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a 
‘ ‘ | 


environmental and cultural influences on speech communication and the relationship 


of Speech Communication to the broader language arts field. Training in these 


‘ 


areas would assist the teacher in understanding and developing specific communi- 


cation competencies in children. 


ool 


Areas of academic preparation for prospective majors and minors at the 
% 


secondary level should include the study of Language and communication systens, 


6 


5 | 
rhetorical theory, intra- and interpersonal communication, small group processes, 


oral interpretation of literature, career communication, public address, argumenta~ 


. 


tion and debate, and forensic activifies. Such training waule enable prospective 


secondary teachers to select from a broad background and to aneegeate subject 


a 


matter appropriate for their secondary atudente.” 


Ideally, students majoring in Speech Communication Education at both the 


elementary and secondary levels should have a broad knowledge af the various 


humanistic and scientific ROSEINEDES of the speech communication RISES YIASE In 
addition, Speech Communication er majors need to be familiar with ‘the 
historical development of education, current educational philosophy, and contemporary 
educational trends, and practices. Prospective teachers must also have a command 

of the principles of human growth and development and the techniques for assessing 


such development. While colleges and departmeats ot education can provide training 
in the broader seneuedvak educational theory and philosophy, Speech Communication 
Education must assume the responsibility for the specialized task of developing 
appropriate pedagogical competencies in speech communication teachers. 

This task may be achieved through a BROAN AES course or courses taught 


by the Speech Communication Education faculty. The gathodoibey course in Speech 


Communication Education needs to inclyde the study of the teaching-Learning process 


in speech communication and the development of vedanoatcal epehatencias: _ Students 


should be acquainted with and able to aeape to a variety of educational sciriccnimaiie 


t t 


‘ 


Ancluding large lecture, small groups, contract learning, autotutorial, etc. 
Xx . ' = 


r 


Prospective speech communication teaehers must be skilled questioners, effective : r. Ge 


discussion leaders, and articulate lecturers. They must also be able to stimulate, .. ° 
a e ' 
reinforce, and encourage the effective development of speech communication competen- 
‘ | 
cies in students. Speech comnunication teachers must be able to design curricula, 


state goals, specify objectives, devise strategies, and assess student learning in 
speech communication classrooms. Methodology courses must provide practical and 5 
valuable experiences for the future teachers of speech Scanpieatien at all levels; 
these courses must be responsive to the behaviors required of.teachers in the "Peal" 


classroom. s 


There is, perhaps, no iia educational opportunity as potentially valuable 
for prospective teachers 2s‘ the field experience, commonly referred to as student. 2 
teaching se internship. Among tex important aspects are placerent, gnount of 
time in’the field, active involvement, supervision, and evaluation. The field. 
experience needs to provide cnough time for the student teacher to complete three - 
phases: cheawatien, inperunedonal assistance, and actual teaching. During these 
three phases, the, student teacher must i. sib to assess the total teaching community 
to which he/she aspires, to "try on"."the full responsibilities of teaching’, both 
inside and subeiids of the classroom, ‘and to make a decision as to his/her career 
commitment to teaching. ~The teaching community, on the sites hand ; wane have 
ample time in which to assess the student teacher's competence and to make a * + 
professional decision as to the candidate's potential for classroom teaching. 

Speech Communication Education must also provide input tate graduate programs 
in speech communication. Currently, although most speech communication graduate 
students sian to pursue teaching careers, -they receive Littie, if any, training 
‘in pedagogy for the college and university educational ‘environments where they . 


will eventually be employed. The frequent cry'of college/university faculty members 


is disciplines is that while they have acquired adequate knowledge end research 


\ 49 fa 2 af — SY. 


= 
capabilities, they know little about teaching. Even those who have held teaching 
x ; 


assistantships during their graduate days complain of a lack of competency. Courses 
designed to provide knowledge and skill in instructional communication gppropriate for 
the college/university or other adult educational environmente should be an integral 


part of all graduate programs in speech communication and should be dée®eloped by 


Speech Communication Education faculty. 


Advanced degree programs with a major emphasis in Speech Communication 
Education are also needed. The Master of Arts program which provides an in-depth 


. 


study of the speech communication field and which concentvates on the’ development 
and application of silasweinet theories and mathods to teaching speech communication 
could improve quality of Spéech Communication instruction at all levels. The 
Doctor of Philosophy degree in Speech Communication Education. should be based on 


-pedagogical research with emphasis on the analysis and improvement of the teaching- 


learning process and the discovery and development of new theories of speech 


communication in instructional settings. 


‘ ‘ ¥ 
Service Functions. The final component of Speech Coumunication Education 
SS Sa : j 
consists of service functions. Sérvices which can be provided by Speech Communi- ' 
; Zs 


cation Education include curricular and course design consultation, development of 


innovative communication based teaching stfategies, instructional media development, 


al 


" and spegialized courses abd: progeane Ya instructional communication designed for 


Cue A 


prospective teachers in the speech communication field and others in instructional 


. 


positions in business and government. > 


a 
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-* Conclusion 


The increasing recognition that communication is central to the teaching- i 


learning process in contemporary instructional environments requires Speech 
. ‘A ‘ . 


' Communication to continue to reassess its role in education. We believe 


Speech Communication Education specialists must take seriously the obligation to 


. 13 
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discover and develop instructional communication theories as well as to provide 


4 
continued leadership in the improvement of speech communication instruction and 


. 


-curricular development. 
We Kiva abeonpen’, therefore, to redefine Spemcks Communication Education, 

to focus and clarify: the goals of the area, and to identify specific directions 

for implementation. We have offered suggestions for research possibilities, 

curegelee offerings, and service functions which we feel could be the basis 

for continued development. Such a broadened perspective of Speech Communication 


Education is necessary to insure a meaningful response to the demands of a rapidly 


changing educational scene. 
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